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PART  I 


AN  ADDRESS 

GIVEN  BEFORE  THE  FAMILY  REUNION 
AT  LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA, 

JUNE  i  I,  1933 


Ca  re-written  summary) 


INTRODUCTION 


ince  this  is  my  first  attendance  at  one  of  your  re- 


unions,  and  I  am  from  a  branch  of  the  Espenschied 
clan  unfamiliar  to  you,  perhaps  I  should  first  briefly 
account  for  myself  and  my  interest  in  this  subject: 


I  am  a  descendant  of  a  group  of  Espenschieds  who 
settled  in  St.  Louis  and  lower  Illinois  about  a  century 
ago.  My  father T  s  father,  a  Louis  Espenschied,  was  a 
wagon  manufacturer ,  who  made  prairie  schooners,  Conastoga 
wagons,  during  the  Gold  Rush  days  and  the  opening  01  the 
Far  West.  While  still  a  boy,  I  left  St.  Louis  to  live 
with  my  mother ’s  folks  in  Lew  York.  She  was  also  an 
Espenschied ,  or  rather  her  father  spelled  it  nspenscheid . 
Her  father’s  family  had  come  over  likewise  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  and  settled  in  Wayne  Counuy,  i^ew  Yorit. 
Her  father,  Nicholas  Espenscheid,  went  to  New  York  City 
ai^d  became  a  prominent  hatter  in  his  day,  known,  I  oe- 
lieve,  to  some  of  your  Pennsylvania  families. 

My  work  in  electrical  engineering,  in  telephony  and 
radio,  has  taken  me  abroad,  and  I  t ound  myself  yearning 
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for  knowledge  of  our  ancestors  and  German  background. 
So  complete  was  my  ignorance  and  so  interesting  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  it  unfolded  that  I  have  pursued  the  subject  now 
for  almost  a  decade .  For  who  is  not  curious  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers!.  lo  show  how  isolated  different  branches  of 
the  clan  can  become,  I  might  mention  that  it  was  only 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  I  learned  of  the  existence 
of  your  family  association.  Naturally  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  with  you  today. 

THE  SPELLING  OF?  Tiff  NAME 
AND  ITS  MEANING 

It  appears  that  there  are  something  like  a  thousand 
people  in  the  United  States  with  some  form  of  our  name. 
(A  search  of  the  telephone  directories  of  the  country 
reveals  about  one  hundred  such  names  and  there  are,  on 
the  average,  about  ten  people  to  every  t  elephone  li  sted  . ) 
I  should  judge  there  to  be  today  in  Germany  a  comparable 
number,  certainly  some  hundreds. 

As  you  know  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  United 
states  varies  considerably,  all  the  way  from  Espenschied, 
Esbenshade,  etc.,  to  Espenship.  I  am  quite  sure  these 
were  originally  the  same  name.  The  change  is. ihe  result 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  with  it  uit  ah  - 
speaking  country,  a  common  experience  wit H  German  s „ 
In  Germany  the  name  has  changed  a  little  over  the  cen¬ 
turies,  occasionally  being  modified  in  accordance  with 
dialect,  appearing  sometimes  as  Espescheit  and  Espen- 
scheidt,  but  generally  being  known  as  Espenschied.  Of 
decided  German  ancient  origin,  perhaps  partly  Celtic 
(pre-Roman),  there  appears  to  be  no  basis  whatevei^f 

a  rumor  I  have  heard  in  families  here  of  jj^,.po:ssi,blQ. 
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opanish  origin*  That  thought  probably  arises  from  the 
Espen  part  of  the  name* 

The  name  comes  from  an  ancient  little  village  that 
lies  high  on  a  wooded  hill  off  the  Rhine*  The  first 
pai t  oi  the  name  clearly  means  aspen,  the  aspen  tree* 
Concerning  the  word  Schied  or  Scheid,  it  should  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  final  "d?r  in  German  is  pronounced  like 
a  t  ,  also  that  the  word  Scheit  would  be  prononuced 
more  nearly  like  Sheet*  The  word  is  concerned  with  di¬ 
vision,  thus  meaning  variously  a  dividing  line,  path, 
boundary,  water  shed,  or  a  cut  off  piece  of  wood*  Per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  rendering  as  any  of  the  whole  name  is 
''hat  it  denotes  a  place  in  the  forest  identified  by  aspen 
trees,  or  simply  an  aspen-wood*  (For  further  details 
see  an  accompanying  sheet.) 

Just  two  months  ago  today  I  was  in  the  land  of  our 
forefathers*  I  refer  to  it  as  the  land  of  ,four'’  fore¬ 
fathers  because  I  find  that  all  Espenschied  immigrants, 
so  far  as  their  birthplaces  are  known,  came  from  one 
section  of  the  Rhineland  not  very  far  from  the  village 
of  our  name*  From  this  section,  from  the  Village  of 
V/onsheim,  for  example,  came  the  three  brothers,  Peter, 
Daniel,  and  Valentine,  who  account  for  so  many  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Esbenshades* 

ESPENSCHIED  IMMIGRANTS 

As  I  returned  across  the  Atlantic  I  thought  of  how 
many  of  our  name  sailed  that  sea  before  my  time,  toward 
what  jtov.them  was  a  new  and  foreign  land*  A  list  of  all 
these  immigrant  Espenschied  families,  all  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  is  attached*  Doubtless  the  list  is  quite 
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incomplete.  You  will  see  that  Espenschied  migrations 
extended  over  the  last  200  years.  The  list  being  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  with  the  corresponding  historical 
events  to  the  left,  enables  one  to  see  that  these  ar¬ 
rivals  usually  synchronized  with  post-war  per iods  -  with 
the  hard  times  following  wars  in  Europe. 

We  have  with  us  today  Dr.  Helmut  Espenschied  (Ph.  D. 
in  chemistry)  who  accompanied  me  here  from  his  home  in 
New  Jersey.  He  and  his  sister  Erika,  started  studying 
family  his tory  many  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  have  helped 
bridge  the  gap  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  between 
Germany  and  America.  He  was  an  of  ficer  in  the  last  war 
and  during  the  post-war  depression  in  Germany  came  over 
here,  seeking  better  opportunities,  as  did  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Thus,  from  this  list  of  immigrants  and  from 
other  evidence  it  is  obvious  that  an  important  motive 
for  the  Espenschied  migrations  was  economic,  i.e.,  to 
embrace  the  bet t er  opportunity  afforded  by  this  country. 

THE  GERMAN  SCENE 

The  general  locale  of  the  Espenschieds  in  Germany 
is  shown  on  an  accompanying  map.  The  Rhine  will  be  seen 
to  rise  in  the  Alps  and  flow  generally  northwest  to  the 
North  Sea.  About  half  way  down  it,  at  a  bend  in  its 
course,  is  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  where 
the  river  leaves  a  wide  fertile  valley  to  break  through 
a  barrier  of  hills  that  blocked  its  path  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  long  gorge  extending  northwest  through  the 

hills,  with  its  crowning  castle  ruins,  is  the  most  scenic 

and  romantic  part  of  the  Rhine. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  stands  Bingen,  Bingen- 
on— the— Rhine .  You  may  recall  the  lines  from  the  poem 
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Where  The  Rhine  Enters  The  Gorge; 
Looking  Northwest  Down  The  River  From  Bingen. 
On  The  Island  Is  The  Famous  Mouse  Tower; 
Entering  From  Left,  The  River  Nahe* 
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Looking  Toward  Bingen  Up  The  Nahe, 
South  Toward  The  Palatinate 
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by  the  English  poet  Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton* 


"Bingen” 

rrA  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was 
dearth  of  woman’s  tears; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life 
blood  ebb’d  away, 

And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he 
might  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered  as  he  took  that  com¬ 
rade’s  hand. 

And  he  said,  ”1  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my 
native  land; 

Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant 
friends  of  mine, 

For  I  was  born  at  Bingen  -  at  Bingen-on-the  Rhine,” 

Just  across  the  river  from  Bingen  on  the  north  bank 
lies  the  territory  called  the  Rheingau.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  classical  part  of  the  Rhineland  and  the 
name  means  literally  Rhine-country.  It  is  marked  by 
the  great  slate  hill  through  which  the  Rhine  breaks, 
the  Niederwald,  a  part  of  the  Taunus  range!  From  its 
terraced  hillside  comes  the  "great”  Rhine  wine,  Rudesheim, 
named  from  the  little  town  that  nestles  at  its  foot. 
The  hill  today  bears  the  National  Monument. 

From  this  eminence  there  is  a  scene  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  historic  grandeur.  Eastward  one  looks  over 
Rudesheim,  up  the  Rhine  that  here  is  placid  and.  wMe^j 
past  Ingelheim,  a n,ce ' ib^psi te  of  the  celebrated  palace  v 
of  Charlemagne,  and  on  toward  Mainz  (Mayence),  seat  of 
the  famous  bishopric  of  that  name.  Looking  southward, 
at  ones  feet  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Ehrensfels,  and 
across  the  river  is  the  Scharlachberg  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  is  Bingen,  dat ing  back  to  Roman  times.  A  notch 
through  this  hill  admits  the  river  Nahe  from  the  more.:: 
open,  rolling  country  of  the?.  Palatinate  stretching,  far., 
to  the  south.  The  bridge  across  the  Nahe  at  Bingen 


rests  on  the  pillars  of  the  one  built  by  Drusus  Ger¬ 
man  i  c  u  s .  Far  to  the  southwest  the  great  range  of  hills 
continues.  Nearby  are  the  rapids  of  the  Rhine,  where 
the  river  has  broken  through  the  slate  barrier,  dotted 
with  an  island  carrying  the  celebrated  Mouse  Tower,  an 
ancient  river  toll  gate.  Romant ic  scenery  indeed ,  wit¬ 
ness  of  a  wonderous  past*. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  ESPENSCHIED 

Up  over  the  Niederwald  hill,  really  on  the  brow  of 
a  second  hill  or  plateau  to  the  north,  nestles  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  Espenschied,  some  1500  feet  high.  In 
olden  times  it  lay  among  extensive  woods.  Depending 
upon  the  times,  its  territorial  allegiance  has  shifted 
between  the  Rheingau  and  the  Erledome  of  Nassau,  (from 
which  came  the  famous  Prince  of  Nassau,  William  of 
Orange )  . 

The  village  lies  on  a  water-shed  that  slopes  into 
a  wooded,  precipitous  and  altogether  charming  dell ,  the 
Wisperthal.  A  brook,  the  Wisper,  courses  through  it 
and  some  eight  miles  farther  on  drops  into  the  Rhine, 
at  Lorch.  One  can  visualize  in  the  Middle  Ages  baron 
knights,  perhaps  an  Espenschied  among  them,  making  their 
getaway  up  this  rugged  little  valley,  after  raiding  com¬ 
merce  on  the  Rhine,  or,  preferably,  having  done  some 
knightly  T,good  deed™. 

Reference  to  the  village  of  Espenschied  is  found  in 
documents  running  back  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  1500?s  one  Glaus  von  Espenschied*  had  charge  of 

♦There  is  also  record  of  the  existence  in  1540-47  of  a  Peter  von  Espon- 
schied  of  this  same  region.  This  record  was  found  only  this  summer  at 
Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  among  the  old  civil  records  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Mayence  to  which  the  village  of  Espenschied  belonged  many  years. 
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a  small  territory  on  the  hilltop  near  the  village  of 
Espenschied*  Today  in  this  village  of  three  hundred 
people  there  is  no  one  of  the  name  Espenschi ed * 

The  earliest  ancestors  to  which  present-day  Espen- 
schieds  have  directly  traced  their  origin  are  found  in 
the  country  to  the  south  of  Bingen  and  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  more  fertile  valley  of  the  Palat  inate  and  the  Rhein¬ 
hessen.  It  is  from  this  area  that  the  Espenschieds 
emigrated  to  America.  Fought  over  time  and  again,  the. 
cockpit  of  western  Europe,  its  boundaries  have  shifted 
with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  tides* 

Our  imagination  suggests  that  as  a  result  of  the 
religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pv  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  some  one  or  more  persons,  in  pursuit 
of  better  opportunity,  carried  the  name  southward  across 
the  Rhine  to  the  more  fertile  agricultural  land  of  the 
Palatinate*  At  any  rate,  it  is  there,  in  the  Palatinate 
Village  of  Kriegsfeld  and  Village  of  Siefersheim,  now 
in  Rheinhessen,  that  we  find  the  earliest  ancestors  of 
those  who  migrated  to  America.  Although  the  area  from- 
which  came  these  early  Espenschied  emigrants  is  only  about 
15  miles  across,  the  region  is  found  referred  to  in 
historical  records  as  the  Palat ina/fra.,  the  Bayer ische 
(Bavarian)  Pfalz,  Hessen-Darmstadt ,  or  Rheinhessen,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  particular  village  and  the  time  in¬ 
volved,  for  the  boundaries  shifted  with  the  wars* 

PEOPLE  OF  TEE  RHINELAND 

I  wish  I  could  reflect  to  you  as  from  a  mirror  what 
I  saw  in  Germany*  Some  day  television  ra  amenable  this 
to  be  done  1  What  a  beau t if nil  rolling count ry  it  is! 
The  rich  farm  land,  with  its  green  checkerboard  fields 
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all  flourishing  and  in  order,  is  strikingly  like  your 
own.  splendid  country  here  in  Pennsylvania,  But  there 
is  this  difference  in  the  general  appearance:  There 
are  no  farmhouses  out  on  the  farms.  The  farmers  in  this 
part  of  Germany  live  in  closely-knit  villages  (for  mutual 
protection  in  the  old  day3,  I  presume)  and  go  out  to 
the  fields  to  work ,  Charming  old-world  villages  of 
character,  with  half-timbered  houses  mellowed  by  age. 
At  its  edge  a  village  does  not  taper  out  into  scraggly 
shacks  and  unsightly  sign  boards,  but  stops  cleanly; 
the  fields  begin  and  have  a  clear  sweep  to  the  next  town, 
or  to  a  well-kept  forest  atop  a  hill. 

And  there,  in  this  Rhineland,  I  found  a  people, 
genuine,  industrious,  kindly,  and  happy.  The  Espen- 
schieds  I  met  were  from  all  walks  of  life;  just  normal, 
wholesome  people  as  we  think  ourselves  to  be.  Every¬ 
where  in  my  inquiry  I  met  interest  and  the  kindest  co¬ 
operation,  Not  being  able  to  speak  or  read  much  German, 
I  was  handicapped  in  coming  to  know  people  and  in  inquiring 
into  situations,  A  few  of  the  folks  there  speak  English 
and  this,  combined  with  the  helpful  attitude  of  everyone , 

t 

o 

offset  my  shortcomings.  As  a  result  I  actually  saw  and 
learned  much  during  the  several  trips  I  have  made.  The 
trip  made  this  spring  was  the  most  glorious  of  these 
experiences  and  I  have,  therefore,  recorded  it  separately 
as  a  journal. 

I  would  like  especially  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  old  Evangelical  Church  at  Sief ersheim;  a  charming 
hallowed  old  place,  a  church  that  evidently  saw  the 
sixteenth  century  transit  ion0 from  Catholicism  to  Prot¬ 
estantism.  Sief  ershei.m  and  its  twin  village  V/onsheim 
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is  the  center  from  which  so  many  of  the  early  Espen- 
schieds  departed  to  other  sections  of  Germany ,  and  over¬ 
seas  to  our  shores. 


THE  FAMILY  CREST 

I  should  mention  also  that  there  was  among  the 
Espenschieds  a  family  coat  of  arms  or  crest,  for  it 
seems  that  no  f  ami  ly  account  i  s  complete  without  a  crest. 
A  copy  appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  folder;  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  taken  from  a  rare  book*,nfound  in  the  Prussian 
State  Library  in  Berlin.  The  crest  has  been  used  for 
some  years  by  the  Rhine-wine  branch  of  the  family,  mem¬ 
bers  of  whom  are  mentioned  at  the  bottom'1  of  the  old 
print.  To  thi  s  family  group  i  s  related  our  friend  here, 
Helmut  Espenschied.  Some  members  of  it  were  millionaires 
in  their  day  and  produced  the  choicest  of  Rhine  wine. 
In  the  attached  journal  is  a  picture  of  the  mansion  in 
Coblenz,  built  by  a  pair  of  brothers  of  this  family, 
Julius  and  Heinrich.  Descendant s  st ill  produce  the  wine 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  terraced  hillsides 
behind  Rudesheim  and  behind  Bingen,  and  I  can  vouch  for 
its  continued  excellence.  Modern  Rhine-wine  bottle 
labels,  carrying  the  crest,  are  reproduced  in  the  ac- 
companying  journal,  as  to  the  creat  -.ri.t  sie#fcv  I  know 
nothing  of  its  origin,  nor  of  any  right'  to  u t  on 
the  part  of  Espenschieds  generally. 

GERMAN  CONDITIONS 

And  now  you  will  expect  me  to  say  something  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany  in  relation  to  the  general  European 

A 

situation.  Well,  I  found  Germany  looking  splendid, 

a 

♦"Borgishes  Y.'appenbuch"-  by  Johann  Holtmarm,  Pub.  by  Barmen  1884r.-; 


a  great  national  revival.  A  good-looking ,  homogeneous , 
well-ordered  happy  folk;  a  magnificent  youth;  a  people 
conscious  of  a  comeback,  virile,  proud  of  the  leadership 
that  has  taken  them  out  of  the  War  degradat  ion  .  Factories 
starting  early;  many  working  overtime,  wages  no  better 
than  they  were  before  Hitler,  except  that  everyone  has 
a  job  and  technical  people  are  at  a  premium.  A  few 
food  items  below  par;  no  cream,  rather  inferior  butter 
and  bread  ( things  that  have  to  be  imported  more  or  less), 
but,  in  general,  plenty  of  food  -  and  well  cooked.  Much 
of  the  men’s  clothing  is  "ersatz",  made  partly  of  wood 
pulp.  In  general,  Germany  has  put  her  house  in  order, 
tightened  her  belt,  applied  herself,  and  is  putting  her 
surplus  back  into  national  plant,  of  course  including 
armament.  I  say  TTof  course''  because  that  is  the  way  of 
the  world,  and  Germany  found  she  got  nowhere  following 
the  war  until  she  again  became  strong. 
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ETYMONOLOGY  OE  THE  NAME  "ESPENSCHIED"  (Cont’d) 
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EARLY  APPEARANCES  OF  NAME 


ESPENSCHIED  /  r 

IN  THE  RHINEGAU,  NORTH  OF  RHINE 

1187  Village  Esponscheit  Mentioned  in  a  document  of  Mayenco  (Mainz, 

Doc.  No,  287  dated  1187,  published  in 
'’Collection  of  Nassau  Documents’1  by  Sauer; 
also  referred  to  in  Geschichte  von  Nas¬ 
sau  by  Schliephalce,  Vol.  1,  p.  307), 

7 

1350  Village  Espenscheid  Mentioned  in  document, getting  forth  bound¬ 

aries  of  certain  Rheingau  property  of 
Herr  von  M&inz  (Ex  Wurdtwein  II  Diocese 
Mugunt.  T  II,  Comment,  VI  p,  175,  Re¬ 
produced  in  "Originum  Nas3oicarum  Pars 
Prima  Historica”  by  Johann  Martin  Kremer, 
Wiesbaden  1779), 


1540) 

1547)  Peter  von  Sspenschied  Civil  Records  of  Archbishopry  of  Mayence, 

now  at  Wurzburg, 

1573) 

1578)  Klaus  von  Espenschied  Was  Mayor  of  villages  of  Diethardt-Weid- 

enbach,  some  five  miles  northwest  of 
Village  of  Espenschied  (mentioned  in 
Landesgeschichte  der  Niedergraf schaft 
Katzenelnbogen,  von  Meinhard  Sponheimcr, 
published  Marburg  1932), 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
ESPENSCHIED  FAMILY  TREE 


The  earliest  ancestors  from  which  present-day  Espen- 
schieds  in  Germany  and  in  America  have  been  able  directly 
to  trace  their  descent  are  of  the  1600s.  The  evidence 
is  contained  in  the  record  book  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Village  of  Kriegsfeld,  located  in  the  Palatinate 
or  Bavarian  Pfalz.  This  old  tome  is  among  the  church 
books  of  the  Evangelical  (Protestant)  Churches  of  the 
Palatinate  that  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Evangelic  State  Church  at  Speyer  on  the  upper  Rhine. 
The  Kriegsf eld  record  goes  back  to  1654  for  baptisms, 
to  1671  for  marriages  and  to  1666  for  burials.  The 
present  Kriegsfeld  Church  building  itself  dates  fiom 
1656,  at  which  time  evidently  it  was  rebuilt  following 
the  destruction  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

The  writer  visited  the  Speyer  arcnives  June  22,  1937, 
arid  through  an  introduction  by  one  Julius  hspenschied 
of  Speyer  was  permitted  to  look  over  the  venerable 
Kriegsfeld  record  book.  With  the  kind  assistance  of 
those  in  charge,  there  were  transcribed  the  earliest 
Espenschied  baptism  entries  that  were  found  during  a 
hurried  search.  The  exi stence  of  these  entries  was  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  bureau  and  to  others  in  Germany,  par¬ 
ticularly  Minister  Pabst  -of  Siefersheim.  I  am  here 
noting  some  of  the  names  that  were  seen,  in  order  to 
shorn has*!,,t hey  were  listed  and  the  variations  that  oc- 
cur  red  in;  the  spelling:  <> 
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Johannes  Espenschied,  baptised  July  10,  1664,  born 
of  -Peter  Thomas  Espenscheidt  and  wife; Judica . 

Hans  Adam  Espenschidt,  baptised  January  5,  1669, 

son  of  Thomas  Espenschidt  and  wife  Judica- 

Angara tha  Sspenschied,  baptised  March  21,  1698, 

parents:  Hans  Heinrich  Espenschied  and  Anna  Lies  > 

Putting  together  the  information  obtained  from  the 
Kriegsfeld  record  with  that  of  Sief ersheim.  (Minister 
PabstTs  church}*,  to  where  the  sons  of  •  the  above  noted 
Peter  Thomas  saved ,  we  get  the  beginning  of  the  family 
tree  * 


This  is  the  trunk  from  which  stem  many  of  the  Espen¬ 
schied  branches  in  the  United  States*  The  writer  has 
found,  for  example,  that  his  maternal  line  connects  with 
the  left  branch  of  this  diagram  (Johannes),  and  he  sus¬ 
pects  that  his  father  T  s  side  also  goes  back  to  some  part 
of  it*  A  Dr*  Hans  Espenschied  of  Berlin  has  traced  his 
ancestry  back  to  Johann  Adam.  Dr.  Helmut  Espenschied 
and  his  sisters,  including  Erika,  trace  their  tree  back 
to  Gerhard,  or  Gothard*  Gerhard  is  known  to  have  been 
a  Godfather  to  a  son  of  Adam.  He  may  have  been  another 
son  of  Peter  Thomas,  but  the  exact  relat ionship  has  not 
been  established. 
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Date  figures  are  in  order  of  day,  month,  year 
The  identifying  given  name  is  underlined. 
Spelling  of  the  original  record  is  .retained. 
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PART  2 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT 

TO 

THE  RHINELAND 


FOREWORD 

In  the  spring  of  1938  the  writer 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  land 
of  his  German  ancestors .  Of  four  visits 
made  in  recent  years,  this  one  was  the 
most  delightful  and  the  most  productive 
of  ancestral  information.  The  experience 
is  recorded  in  some  detail  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  way  in  which  it  transpired* 


I 


JOURNAL  OF  A  VISIT 

TO 

THE  RHINELAND 


OUR  AFPR 


K  LJ 

»  i 


In  April,  1938 ,  my  wife  and  I  approached  the  Rhine¬ 
land  upon  our  return  from  an  International  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Conference  attended  in  Cairo,  hgypt .  We  nad 
crossed  the  Mediterranean,  travelled  through  Italy  anc 
had  then  climbed  up  over  the  Alps,  througn  Switzerland, 
and  descended  along  the  Rhine.  In  Switzerland  we  Sciw 
the  large  wood  barns  that  are  the  prototype  01  the  huge 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch"  type  of  barn  01  today,  witn  tne 
second  story  overhanging  the  first  and  reached  by  a  ramp 
in  the  rear. 


At  the  Swiss-German  border  at  Basle  we  went  through 
the  usual  formalities  of  showing  our  passports  anc  de¬ 
claring  the  money  we  carried.  Then  down  the  Rhine  Talley 
we  wound,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  a  wide  spring-plowed 
country,  in  cherry-blossom  t ime .  Just  to  the  east  of  us 
lay  the  undulating  hills  of  the  Black  sorest ;  in  *he 
distance  to  the  west,  across  the  valley,  we  could  see 
from  our  train  window  the  blue-hazed  Tosges  mountains 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  What  a  beautiiul,  peaceiui  sce^e  . 
And,  moving  farther  down  the  valley ,  what  a  mighty  past 


was  reflected  back  through  that  train  window,  as  we  re¬ 
called  that  this  was: 

I 
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The  land  of  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  "bar¬ 
barians'*  ; 

The  gateway  of  the  fairhaired  Goths  and  Vandals,  en 
route  south,  even  into  Spain; 

The  Rhineland;  -  home  of  Charlemagne,  cent,ei'  of  the 
Frankish  Empire; 

The  scene  of  the  Free  City; 

The  route  of  the  Crusaders  to  the  East; 

The  home  of  the  printing  press;  . 

V  v  .'v 

The  scene  of  the  rebellion  against  religious  abuses; 

The  Palatinate,  over  which  French  legions  swept 
time  and  again,  during 

The  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-1648), 

The  attempt  of  Louis  XIV  to  move  his  northern 
border  to  the  Rhine,  and  devastate  the  country 
into  submission, 

Napoleon*  s  campaigns  * 

One  could  visualize  non-conformist  Swiss  emigrants  com¬ 
ing  down  the  river  to  live  in  the  then  more  liberal  land 
of  the  Count  of  Palatina,  resident  of  Heidelberg;  and 
later  in  hard  times  their  descendants,  and  thousands  of 
other  Germans,  moving  on  down  this  same  river  to  its 
mouth,  and  across  the  sea  to  America. 

With  one  change,  our  train  took  us  as  far  along  the 
river  as  Mainz.  Another  change  and  we  arrived  late 
that  evening  at  our  destination,  Bad  Kreuznach,  about 
10  miles  south  of  Bingen.  This  is  the  town  through  which 
both  of  my  grandfathers  had  come  about  100  years  ago, 
en  route  to  America  from  their  native  villages  nearby. 

We  had  arranged  to  meet  here  and  go  about with:  Kiss 
Erika  Espenschied,  a  high  school  teacher  in  Germany^'^. 
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Kreuznach  Is  Ancient, 
Having  Remains  Of  Roman  Baths. 

Here  Is  The  Old  Nahe  Bridge. 


just  then  on  Easter  vacation*  (She  has  a  sister  living 
in  New  York,  Elizabeth ,  and  also  a  b rother  near  New  York, 
Helmut,  Fh.D.  in  chemistry  with  whom  she  had  inquired 
into  family  history  in  Germany . )  A  native  of  the  Rhine 
land,  Hiss  Erika  knows  thi s  count ry  thoroughly .  She  was 
just  now  staying  at  the  nearby  town  of  Munster  am  Stein. 
Both  Kreuznach  and  Munster/Stein  lie  on  a  small  river, 
the  Nahe,  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bingen.  They  are 
watering  places  of  note  in  Germany  and  full  of  natural 
charm.  In  fact,  the  beauty  of  this  countryside  is  so 
striking  and  the  agriculture  so  splendid  that  one  wonders 
how  our  forefathers  ever  brought  themselves  to  leave  it. 
Only  by  the  most  adverse  of  conditions,  no  doubt,  coupled 
with  the  promise  of  a  new  land. 

'  My  main  object  in  coming  to  Kreuznach  was  to  search 
for  my  father1 s  ancestral  line.  On  previous  trips  I 
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Xreuznach  Is  Also  Modern. 

A  Street  Telephone  Booth 
(Post  Facilities  On  the  Side) 

The  1  Oo ter  ^sks  Your  YE 3?  F o-r  The  LeaderfT 
In  The  Vote  Of  Conf idehceu In  Hitler 
About  To  Be  Taken. 


had  been  able  to  trace  my  mother’s  line,  which  is  also 
Espenschied .  It  goes  back  to  the  1600Ts  and  to  this 
same  country.  To  facilitate  the  search  I  had  arranged 
with  Miss  Erika  to  put  an  advertisement  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper.  Before  my  arrival  she  had  darner  this;  and  the 
result  was  most  .gratifying.  A  retired  ,■  schoolmaster 
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living  in  the  nearby  village  of  Oberndorf,  had  written 
that  he  had  the  information  nought.  This  proved  to  be 
so,  and  the  whole  trip  was  thereby  made  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  satisfying  to  us. 

The  night  of  our  arrival  in  Kreuznach  we  stayed  at 
a  small  hotel,  the  Kauzenb erg ,  and  remained  there  during 
our  visit.  Our  room  while  not  of  the  best  was  clean; 
the  food  quite  good;  the  management  most  accommodating. 
The  hotel  of  the  place,  the  Kurhaus,  where  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  stay,  was  not  yet  open  for  the  season.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  to  obtain  for  some  days  the  use  of  a  motor  car.  The 
driver-owner  spoke  English,  having  driven  cars  for  several 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  was  most  helpful. 

LOOKING  AROUND;  FIRST  AT  OBERNDORF 
Saturday,  April  9,  1938 

We  drove  the  f ew  mi les  to  Mnster  am  Stein  and  called 
upon  Miss  Espenschied,  and,  with  her,  started  looking 
around  the  countryside.  First,  up  a  nearby  promontory 
on  which  are  the  remain-s  of  an  old  castle,  Ebernburg, 
that  had  harbored  the  Protestant  knights,  Franz  von 
Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Ilutten,  early  in  the  1500Ts. 
Several  years  ago  on  this  hill  was  a  cafe;  now,  under 
Hitler,  it  has  been  reconstructed,  with  bits  of  the  old 
fortress-castle  let  into  it,  and  is  being  used  for  a 
modern  type  of  school,  giving  practical  training  to  farm¬ 
ing  people,  particularly  to  girls  in  their  home  duties. 
One  gets  from  this  hill  a  beautiful  panorama  of  Munster/ 
Stein  and  the  valley  of  the  Nahe  at  the  point  where  a 
brook  enters  it  from  the  south,  the  Alsenz.  We  followed 
the  valley  of  thi s  brook  southward  a  few  miles  and  visited 
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Looking  South  Toward  Oberndorf, 

Along  The  Valley  Of  The  Alsenz  Brook. 

From  The  Parapet  Of  Ebernburg  Near  Milnst  er/3tein . 


an  old  ruin,  that  of  Landsburg,  near  Obermoschel.  This 
whole  countryside  is  not  only  beautiful  physically,  but 
is  steeped  in  tradition  of  a  wondrous  past,  studded  with 
ancient  remains  of  the  feudal  age,  with  here  and  there 
evidence  of  Homan  times.  I  realized  as  never  before 
how  little  of  the  hi  story  of  Germany  we  in  America  know, 
of  a  past  that  has  been  literally  the  hub  of  European 
event  s  . 

South  along  the  Alsenz  Valley  we  went  to  the  village 
of  Alsenz.  It  was  in  the  country  newspaper  here  that 
Erika  had  placed  the  advert i sement .  A  mile  or  two  far¬ 
ther  we  stopped  at  Oberndorf  to  call  upon  the  retired 
schoolmaster ,  Herr  Ludwig  Leyendecker,  who  had  responded 
to  our  advertisement.  He  proved  to  be  a  kindly  elderly 
citizen,  of  round  knowledge.  It  seems,  that  then ad vent 
of  Herr  Hitler  and  the  need  that  exists  in  Germany  of 
proving  one’s  ancestors  has  greatly  stimulated  inquiry 

$ 
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into  vital  statistics.  Arrangements  are  being  made  so 
that  each  village  may  possess  copies  of  ancient  records 
pertaining  to  it.  Mr.  Leyendecker  had  been  handling  the 
early  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  his 
village,  Oberndorf,  and  had  known  of  my  father  s  line. 
>/e  arranged  that  he  get  me  attested  records,  and  these 

I  afterward  received  by  mail.  i  K2044rS 


The  result  of  this  information  is  included  in  my 
family  tree.  It  appears  proven  that  my  paternal  great¬ 
grandfather,  Peter,  was  born  in  Oberndorf  and  not  in 
Oberhausen  as  is  given  on  his  gravestone  in  Marine, 
Illinois.  There  remains  a  quest  ion  as  to  date  of  oirtn, 
as  affected  by  the  dating  system  in  vogue  at  the  time 

which  was  during  the  French  occupation  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  appears  also  from  this  information  that  my  father's 
ancestral  line  goes  on  back  to  the  same  village  as  does 
that  of  my  mother,  namely,  Siefersheim.  Siefersheim 
seems  to  be  the  center  from  which  most  Espenschieds 
spread  following  the  Thirty  leai s  War* 


Mr.  Leyendecker  told  us  that  the  old  Espenschied 
'house  still  stood  in  this,  his  home  village  of  Oberndorf; 
that  we  had  come  just  in  time,  since  the  home  was  to  be 
demolished  in  order  to  widen  the  highway .  We  accompanied 
him  down  the  street.  There  it  was,  an  old,  abandoned, 
half-timbered  house  hard  by  the  main  road  and  bordering 
on  the  Alsenz  brook.  The  keystone  over  the  door  carried 

the  leged  P.  E3P.S,  1789,  that  is,  P.  for  Peter,  with 
the  family  name  abbreviated.  The  year  of  erection  hap- 
penst?to  coincide  withthebirth  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  adopt  ion  of  the  Constitution.  The  door¬ 
way  was  of  a  type  unusual  in  America  but  common  in  that 
part  of  Germany.  It  appears  to  be  three  panels  across, 
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The  Old 


Peter  Espenschied  House  at  Oberndorf 


The  Keystone  At  The  Old  Peter  EspenschiecLi  House 
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with  one  panel  fixed  bo  the  frame,  leaving  the  door  it¬ 
self  of  two  panels,  rather  narrow  and  off  center.  Vfe 
went  inside  and  observed  the  old  construction,  log  frame 
filled  in  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  mud  plaster  and 
straw  binder.  I  was  able  to  arrange  that  the  keystone 
over  the  door  be  preserved  and  sent  to  me  in  New  York 
upon  the  demolition  of  the  house;  also  that  there  be 
preserved  the  hardware  of  one  of  the  inside  doors. 

National  Rally  for  Hitler  and  the  Austrian  Anschluss 

A  great  national  celebration  had  been  getting 
under  wa y  since  we  entered  Germany  the  day  before,  and 
had  started  up  actively  this  very  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  occasion  for  it  was  the  acquisition  of  Austria  (the 
Anschluss)  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  vote  of  confidence 
in  Hitler  that  was  to  be  taken  this  weekend.  In  coming 
into  Germany  we  had  observed  railway  stations  and  loco¬ 
motives  decorated  with  large  buntings  giving  patriotic 
slogans  and  urging  a  tfjart  vote  in  appreciation  of  what 
Hitler  had  done  for  Germany.  By  Saturday  evening  it 
was  evident  that  every  village  and  hamlet  in  Germany 
was  aflutter  with  flags  and  banners  and  surging  with 
patriotic  spirit.  A  national  holiday  had  been  declared 
for'  that  afternoon,  to  last  through  Sunday  when  the 
voting  was  to  take  place.  Actually,  the  decorations 
remained,  and  the  general  spirit  of  celebration  con¬ 
tinued,  through  Monday.  Such  combination  of  fervency 
of  spirit,  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  orderliness  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  as  went  into  this  occasion  I  never  before 
witnessed.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  joy  of 
th.e' .p&oqrio  in  having  accomplished  the  long-sought  merger 
with  their  fellow  Germans,  as  they  look  upon  the 
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Austrians ,  and  of  the  fact  that  Hitler  was  a  great  na¬ 
tional  hero ,  as  the  voting  showed  the  following  day. 
Here  are  a  few  high  spots  illustrating  the  occasions 

(1)  That  evening  as  we  finished  dining  in  our  hotel 
the  loud  speaker  was  turned  on  and  Hitler  gave 

his  speech  to  the  nation  from  Vienna.  All  in  the 
dining  room  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  ap¬ 
proval,  and  there  was  no  further  serving  of  food. 
My  wife  and  I  listened  to  part  of  it,  but  not  being 
able  to  follow,  finally  got  up  and  went  out.  We 
felt  conspicuous  in  departing  in  front  of  the  pa¬ 
triotic  listeners. 

(2)  We  walked  out  along  the  streets.  They  were 
empty,  save  for  an  occasional  policeman  who,  we 

imagined,  looked  at  us  sharply,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Why  arenTt  you  listening?"  As  we  went  along  we 
were  not  out  of  hearing  of  loudspeakers.  Every  house 
seemed  to  have  one  going  -  like  a  prizefight  night 
on  the  radio  in  the  U.  S.  A! 


(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  people  came  out 
and  lighted  a  myriad  of  candles ,  in  vari-colored 
glass  globes,  wi th  which  the  porches  and  windows  had 
been  lined  for  block,  after.. fib-lock  along  the  main 
streets  of  Kreutznach.  A  large  part  of  the  town  of 
25,000  was  bathed  in  a  soft  candlelight.  The  old 
castle  of  Kauzenburg  on  the  hill  was  flood-lighted 
and  a  great  white  swastika  shone  out  alongside. 


(4)  People  now  swarmed  out  on  the  street  .*,to  watch 
the  parade,  but  we  were  tired  andvdid  not  wait 

•*>  ,  1 4./ 

to  see  it.  Earlier  in  the  evening1;  I  hand:  .seen  uni- 
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formed  squads  rehearsing  their  formations  down  this 
side  street  and  that*  During  the  night  we  wore 
awakened  by  the  sharp  martial  tread  oi  hobnailed 
boots  on  the  city  streets* 

DOWN  THE  RHINE 
Sunday,  April  10,  1938 

Since  this  was  the  day  of  voting  and  people  were 
likely  to  be  busy  with  their  public  duties,  we  decided 
not  to  go  ancestor-hunt ing  but  sight-seeing  instead,  down 
the  Rhine.  Erika  had  arranged  to  vote  early  and  we  got 
a  good  start.  Down  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  we 
raotored,  perhaps  100  miles,  to  a  point  opposite  the 
Drachenf els .  This  is  one  of  the  Seven  Mountains  where, 
in  the  Wagnerian  operas,  Siegfried  is  supposed  to  have 
slain  the  dragon.  There  was  in  my  family  a  beautiful 
painting  of  the  Drachenfels  that  has  come  down  to  me, 
and  I  wanted  to  got  the  view  of  these  hills  poitrayed 
in  the  painting.  I  now  have  it,  in  mind  and  on  tilm. 

The  way  down  was  glorious;  a  sparkling  day,  the 
countryside  garlanded  with  cherry  blossoms,  the  vineyard- 
terraced  hillsides  newly  cultivated;  f lag- b  ede c ked , 
steepled  villages  clustered  at  the  river’s  edge;  vener¬ 
able  castles  overhead  -  a  fairyland,  indeed’  We  stopped 
at  ancient  Bacharach  to  see  the  old  half-timbered  hotel, 
the  city  wall  and  the  sixteenth  century  post  office,  a 
nearby  voting  place  was  being  actively  used.  When  we 
cane  opposite  the  famous  Loreley,  we  noticed  that  this 
view,  from  the  shore  opposite,  is  better  than  the  usual 
clspso-up  fron  the  river  steamer.  It  was  the  first  time 
we  had  seen  the  Rhine  with  no  German  boats.  There  were 
only  a  few  Dutch  steamers  moving.  All  the  German  traf- 
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fie  had  ’’hove  to”  for  the  day,  with  large  Nazi  flags 
flying,  for  this  was  a  real  national  holiday . 

We  had  lunch  at  a  fine  hotel  an  the  river  front  at 
Coblenz.  This  is  the  city  that  had  been  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  troops  of  occupation  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  War .  Then  we  drove  up  into  the  town  and 
saw  the  great  Sspenschied  house,  built  during  the  last 
century  by  a  pair  of  wealthy  Rhine-wine  merchants, 
brothers  Julius  and  Heinrich  E s p c n s c h i e d  ^ ,  Th e  house  is 
really  a  mansion,  and  was  such  a  show  place  as  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  Baedeker’s  guide  book  that  my 
grandfather  and  aunt  used  when  visiting  the  country  in 
the  1880’s*  This  was  the  branch  of  the  family  that  had 
been  wealthy,  that  had  the  famous  Rhine  wines  of  Rude- 
sheim  and  Bingen,  and  that  had  the  Espenschied  crest. 
I  learned  afterward  the  house  had  just  then  been  sold 
by  descendants  to  the  government,  for  use  as  offices. 
One  of  the  descendants,  a  son,  Julius  of  Bingen,  had 
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"Die  Wacht  Am  Rhein'* 

A  Shepard  Watching  His  Sheep,  The  Rhine  In  The 
Distance,  At  The  Foot  Of  The  Drachenfels, 

been  killed  as  an  officer  at  Verdun  early  in  the  war,. 
His  widow  Ella  still  lives  on  the  family  Rhine-wine 
estate  at  Bingen,  and  still  produces  there  the  excellent 
Espenschied  Scharlachberger * 

Down  the  Rhine  we  continued  almost  to  Bonn,  to  a 
point  opposite  the  Seven  Mountains,  There,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ivy-clad  Rolandsbogen,  I  took  my  fill  of 
Leica  shots  of  "The  castled  crag  of  Drachenf els" ,  as 
Byron  calls  it. 

We  now  turned  back  up  the  Rhine;  at  a  great  bend  in 
the  river,  at  Boppard,  we  stopped  for  coffee  at  a  de¬ 
lightful  cafe  overlooking  the  river  .  I  observe  that  this 
town  is  noted  in  the  guide  book  as  of  Celtic  origin, 
i,e.,  pre-Roman,  This  reminds  me  of  the  time  my  wife 
and  I  stopped  in  an  antique’ shop,,  at  Mainz,  Qf  what  we 
in  America  call  antiques,  100  years  or  so  old,  they 
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had  nothing*  Theirs  started  500  years  ago  and  worked 
backward  to  Roman  times,  mostly  ecclesiat ical  things 
that  would  hardly  do  for  a  home.  Yes,  this  Rhineland 
has  background  l 

But  it  is  not  overrun  with  motor  cars,  and  for  this 
we  were  selfishly  thankful  as  we  drove  back  that  Sunday 
afternoon.  A  magnificient  day,  along  a  great  natural 
highway  rich  in  scenery  and  in  history,  a  highway  of 
the  centuries,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  Sunday  drivers'. 

TO  THE  VILLAGE  OF  ESPENSCHIED 
Honday,  April  11,  1938 

Although  our  ob  j  ect  ive  this  day  lay  north  across  the 
Rhine  to  the  Rheingan  some  30  miles  to  the  north  of 
Kreuznach,  we  f  irst  went  east  ward ,  circling  through  mainz 
and  Wiesbaden  in  order  to  buy  film.  Then  up  on  top  of 


On  The  Road  To  Espenschied 
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Village  Of  Espenschiod 


Kindergarten 


In  The  Village  of  Eapems.chded. 
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High  In  The  Hills  Of  The  Rheingau. 


Kindergarten 


In  The  Village  Of 


Espenschied. 
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the  Taunus  range;  first  over  one  ridge  of  hills, 
then  down  into  a  miniature  valley  of  .springs.  Bad 
Schwalbach,  through  magnificent  pine  forests. ;  similar 
to  the  Schwartzwald ,  stocked  with  deer,  and  finally  up 
and  around  on  top  a  second  ridge,  to  Espenschied,  a 
hillside-nestling  village  of  about  300  people.  The 
church,  now  Evangelical,  is  not  so  very  old,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  the  1700’s.  The  minister  v/as  not  about, 
nor  was  the  village  schoolmaster .  The  little  inn-post¬ 
office,  where  I  had  stopped  on  a  previous .trip  to  get 
schnopps  and  postcards,  was  this  time  without  the  cards; 
they  said  I  had  used  up  their  limited  supply  on  my  call 
last  year.  This  time  I  had  more  opportunity  to  walk 
around  and  take  pictures.  Erika  and  my  wife  went  into 
a  kindergarten,  really  a  pre-ki ndergar t en ,  for  very 
young  children.  I  followed,  and  was  glad  I  did.  What 
a  chubby,  red-cheeked ,  well-behaved  group  of  small  tots’. 
The  teacher  had  been  giving  them  Easter  songs  and  play¬ 
lets,  and  for  our  benefit  some  of  them  were  demon¬ 
strated  . 

Leaving  the  vi llage  we  wound  down  the  hillside  into 
the  Wisperthal.  We  could  see  through  the  trees  in  a 
side  valley  the  neatly  disposed  bui ldings,,  of  a  large 
work  camp,  similar  to  our  CCC  .  It  s e ems  that.,;ail.,y ou th 
of  18  or  so,  high  or  low,  must  put  in  a  year  at  such 
practical  countryside  improvement  service.  It  serves 
to  discipline  and  harden  them,  a  pre-military  training. 
Down  in  the  valley  alongside  a  trout  hatchery  was  a 
group  of  these  youths  exercising  at  games;  they  were 
just  finishing  and  marched  off  past  us  singing  away 
happily. 
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On  Testing  Rhine  Wine 


Down  along  the  dell  we  went*  It  is  roughened  in 
places  with  outcroppings  of  the  slate  shale  that  forms 
these  hills,  with  here  and  there  bits  of  ancient  ruins* 
We  looked  ahead  bo  vine- terraced  sides  of  the  Rhine  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  ancient  town  of  Lorch  and 
its  satellite,  Lorchhausen*  It  was  here  that  I  had 
s  topped  last  year  in  ac cordance  wi  th  arrangement s  kindly 
made  by  friends,  officials  of  the  Reichspost.  I  had 
been  taken  down  in  the  wine  cellar  of  Burgermei ster 
Ludwig  Augstein  and  given  the  "key  to  the  town"  in  the 
form  of  draughts  taken  from  seven  magnif icent  bottles 
of  Rhine  wine,  until  I  had  to  call  quits*  This  was  in¬ 
deed  an  experience  to  be  remembered;  each  vintage  was 
so  delectable  of  taste  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  spar¬ 
ing,  I  am  afraid,  to  have  been  expertly  critical  toward 
the  end*  One  bottle,  incidentally,  was  a  product  of 
Julius  Espenschied  of  Rudesheim*  I  learned  then  and 
there  that  Rhine-wine t est ing ,  like  electrical  testing, 
is  an  art  in  itself*  My  host,  a  professional  in  this 
art,  took  the  testing  with  technical  propriety,  and 
merely  rolled  a  sip  at  a  time  over  the  tongue,  taking 
a  bit  of  bread  to  prepare  for  the  next  and  always  better 
mintage*  I  tried  to  buy  some  of  this  wine,  only  to  have 
to  give  it  up  because  of  the  prohibitive  conditions  of 
Importation  of  the  Federal  and  New  York  State  laws. 

This  time  we  did  not  stop  to  call  upon  the  good 
Burgermeister ,  for  it  was  almost  supper  hour*  We  turned 
back  along  the  Rhine  and  stopped  for  refreshment  at  a 
little,.  Tillage  famous  for  its  red  Rhine  wine,  Assmann- 
shausen,  lying  just  under  the  hill  of  the  Rheingau, 
Here  is  a  famous  restaurant  of,  quality,  the  Krone, 
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patronized  in  former  days  by  poets  and  other  intelli¬ 
gentsia*  The  big  bunch  of  red  glass  grapes  changing  over 
the  doorway  proclaims  what  one  should  take,  red  Rhine 
wine.  We  did  so  in  the  good  old  German  way,  looking  out 
over  the  Rhine*  Then  back  up  the  Rhine  a  little  way 
farther  we  went  t o  Rudesheim *  This  was  the  h-ome  of  the 
great  wine  of  that  name*  With  it  has  been  associated 
for  many  years  the  name  of  Espenschied *  Here  Erika  was 
born,  and  we  stopped  to  glance  at  the  house  ...  .Dusk  found 
us  ferrying  across  to  Bingen  on  our  way  back  to  Kreutznach. 

TO  THE  ANCESTRAL  VILLAGES 
SIEEERSHEIM,  WONSHEIM,  OBERHAUSEN 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1938 

We  decided  t hi s  day  to  circle  around  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Kreutznach ,  to  visi t  the  village  of  Sief ersheim. 


Sief ersheim, 

Wonsheira  Through  The  Hills  To  The  Right, 
Whence  Game  Many  Espenschieds  To  American* 

;•  \S  '  ' 

The  Protestant  (Evangelical)  Church  Is  The 
Tower  To  The  Left  Center* 
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from  which  came  so  many  early  Espenschieds ,  including 
my  mother's  ancestral  line,  and  to  the  adjacent  dorf  of 
V/onsheim,  whence  came  the  immigrant  ancestors  of  many 
of  the  Pennsylvania  clan  of  Esbensh,ades  * 

But  I  had  been  thinking  of  that  dated  keystone  in 
my  great-grandfather’s  house  at  Oberndorf  and  wondering 
if,  by  leaving  it  to  be  sent  to  me,  I  should  ever  get  it. 
I  decided  to  take  no  chances  and  we  first  drove  south 
to  Oberndorf  and  looked  up  our  ex-schoolmaster  friend* 
Through  him  we  managed  to  arrange  with  the  present  owner 
of  the  old  Espenschied  house,  and  with  a  mason,  to  have 
the  keystone  removed  at  once  so  that  I  might  take  it 
back  with  me. 

f 
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12th  Century  Tower 
Evangelical  Church  Of  Sief ersheim. 
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Then  back  we  went  totlilnster  am  Stein  to  get  Erika, 
andr  in  turn,  eastward  toward  Siefersheim;  She  had 
written  the  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  Pfarrer 
Pabst ,  and  he  was  expecting  us.  I  had  called  upon  him 
in  1931  and  he  had  been  able  to  trace  my  mother’s  line 
back  to  the  1600' s.  He  and  his  wife  received  us  most 
kindly.  Incidentally,  ilinister  labst  is  also  an  his¬ 
torian,  being  co-author  of  a  treatise  on  the  local  his¬ 


tory  o.t  Siefersheim.*  Erika  had  a  long  discussion  with 
him  about  church  records  and  Espenschied  family  history 
and  was  so  good  as  to  interpret  for  me.  A  fine  looking 
elderly  man  came  in  to  call,  his  wife  having  been  an 
Espenschied.  A  number  of  people  of  this  name  still 
live  here,  ine  minister  is  handling  the  records  for 


the  village  and  nas  a  card  index  containing  some  hundreds 
of  Espenschieds  extending  over  the  years  from  the  late 
1600fs.  I  asked  him  to  kindly  have  made  for  me  a  copy 
ot  all  the  Espenschied  cards,  and  arranged  wi th  Erika  to 


pay  for  the  service  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
church.  Let  us  hope  this  can  be  done  so  that  a  copy 
of  these  statistics  can  be  available  here  in  America. 


Naturally  we  were  interested  in  the  old  church  it¬ 
self,  the  church  in  which  so  many  of.  our  name  were 
christened,  including  my  mother T s  father.  It  is  a  ven¬ 
erable  old  building  wi  th  a  medieval  square  tower.  Over 
the  doorway  is  the  date,  1569,  presumably  when  i t  became 
a  protestant  church.  Evidently  it  was  spared,  in  part 
at  least,  during  the  terrible  destruction  of  the  Thirty 
Years  war  (1618-1648).  On  the  outside  is  a  carved  stone 
panel  of  a  priest,  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteen  fclx : .  ce  n  - 

“Rheinhessen  in  seiner  Vergangenheit  -  Band  8:  Siefersheim,  von  Dri,,A. 

Jungle  and  Pfarrer  Fr.  Pabst,  Mainz,  1931. 
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tury,  a  reminder  of  pre-pro testant  service*  Mr.  Pabst 
said  the  tower  was  even  older ,  goi ng  back  to  the  twelfth 
century.  It  looked  it,  really  an  architectural  gem  of 
i  t vO  type  ;  Go rman  Romanesque ,  square,  stubby,  substantial. 
Windows  in  the  tower  are  nothing  more  than  battlement 
slits,  with  rounded  tops,  let  through  walls  three  feet 
thick.  We  were  led  through  a  narrow  entrance  into  the 
base  of  the  tower.  Within  is  a  scaffolding  of  old  timber 
that  extends  to  the  top  and  supports  the  bells.  I  climbed 
up  and  tookapicture  of  the  venerable  bells.  They  and 
the  supporting  timbers  looked  as  if  they  dated  from  the 
1600Ts  and  the  minister  indicated  he  thought  they  did. 
ihe  body  of  the  church  inside  is  small,  has  a  gallery, 
is  simple  in  appointments,  and  is  in  good  taste. 

Passing  south  between  a  pair  of  cultivated  hills, 
we  now  entered  Wonsheim  about  a  mile  away.  From  here 
is  said  to  have  come  the  three  brother  immigrant  s  ,  Peter  , 
David,  and  Valentine,  who  entered  Ameri ca  about  17 87  and 
are  the  forebears  of  so  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  Esben- 
shades .  a  had  called  here  the  previous  year,  upon  a 
charming  old  woman  who  said  she  was  the  last  of  the 
Espenschieds  in  that  place,  so  many  having  gone  to 
Ameri  ca .  She  is  Mrs.  Heinrich  Stolz,  nee  Elsie  Espen- 
schiedt.  She  Is  a  cousin  of  Fanny  Espenshade  of  Mif- 
flintown,  Penn.)  We  now  walked  about  the  outside  of 
the  Wonsheim  Evangelical  Church,  also  having  quite  an 
old  tower.  Brief  inquiry  failed  to  raise  the  minister. 
About  this  time  the  handle  of  my  movie  camera  came  un¬ 
fastened,  permitting  the  camera  to  drop  to  earth  and 

spring  **>p.en ,  exposing  the  color  film  I  had  been  taking. 

/ 

Between,  this  and  the  lack  of  time  we  did  not  tarry  long 
in  Wonsheim* 
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Wonsheim  Evangelical  Church. 


We  passed  a  beautiful  miniature  Gothic  chapel, 
Ibener  Hof  Capelle,  located  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  barn¬ 
yard  -  an  incongruous  but  attractive  old-world  combination. 
Then  down  along  the  brook  Apfel,  or  Appel,  A  we  went  to 
Oberhausen.  Here  we  hoped  to  find  the  birthplace  of 
my  grandfather  Louis  Espenschied ,  the  wagon  maker  of 
St.  Louis,  the  son  of  the  ancestor  whose  house  we  had 
found  in  Oberndorf .  We  picked  it  up  right  away,  the 
first  house  on  the  right  entering  from  the  north,  just 
as  described  by  Herr  Leyendecker  of  Oberndorf.  A  large 
stone  house ,  walls  two  feet  thick,  with ua  t i zna n s a r d 
roof,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Rheingrafen. 
We  met  the  present  occupants,  named  Krebs.  The  elder 
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Birthplace  Of  Louis  Espenschied , 
Pioneer  V/ agon  Manufacturer  Ol  St.  Louis  Mo., 
At  Oberhausen,  Hear  Munst erappel . 


Mrs*  Krebs  had  been  born  a  Spies  and  confirmed  that  this 
was  the  birthplace  of  my  grandfather  Louis*  I  had  been 
seeking  it  for  some  five  years,  and  naturally  I  was 
overjoyed  at  finding  it*  There  are  in  this  region  four 
Oberhausens  and  it  had  been  a  task  to  determine  the 
right  one,  which  proves  to  be  that  near  Munsterappel . 
I  had  gone  through  the  town  last  year  and  right  past 
this  house  without  realizing  its  significance* 

The  mother  of  this  Louis  was  a  Spies,  and  we  found 
and  called  upon  a  Spies  family  now  living  in  Oberhausen. 
They  spoke  of  having  a  chronicle  of  the  Spies  family 
and  ..since  then  have  had  it  copied  and  sent  to  me*  It 
is.rn0Hf1yteing  translated  and  shows  several  emigrants  to 
America,  including  a  Jacob  Spies,  an  early  settler  of 
Illinois  whose  grave  I  have  seen  in  Marine,  Ill. 
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We  arrived  back  at  our  hotel  that  night  late  for 
dinner,  weary,  but  satisfied.  W hat  a  'wonderful  day  it 
had  been I 


OBERHAUSEN  AND  KRIEGSFELD 
OBERNDORF  AND  THE  ANCESTRAL  KEYSTONE 


Wednesday,  April  13,  1938 


The  light  had  not  been  right  last  evening  when  I  was 
photographing  the  birthplace  of  my  grandfather  Louis, 
so  we  now  went  back  to  Oberhausen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  morning  sun.  It  was  another  brilliant  spring  day. 
When  we  arrived  the  house  was  being  aired,  bed  clothes 
were  hanging  out,  some  of  then  bright  red1.  I  didn't  feel 
like  asking  the  folks  to  upset  their  housekeeping  for 
the  sake  of  another  picture,  and  anyway  this  was  true 
to  German  life  -so  I  shot  the  picture  "as  is".  In 
black-and-white  print  the  red  quilts  are  not  too  prom¬ 
inent  . 


Then  we  went  on  a  few  miles  east  to  Kriegsfeld  .  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  earliest  ancestor  of  whom  we  know, 
namely  one  Thomas  Espenschied  and  his  wife  Judica.  They 
appear  at  the  head  of  my  family  tree  on  my  mother's  side, 
also  of  the  tree  of  a  Dr.  Hans  Espenschied  of  Berlin,, 
and  must  be  the  progenitor  of  many  of  our  name.  The 
name  appears  in  an  old  book  I  saw  last  year  in  the  Speyer 
Church  Archives,  the  record  book  of  the  Kriegsfeld 
Evangelical  Church.  Evidently  this  church  was  destroyed 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  for  its  records  stop  short  in 
the  1650's  and  over  its  door  appears  the  date  1656. 
There  is  today  a  family  of  Espenschieds  living  in  Kriegs¬ 
feld,  one  Albert  E.  and  brothers  and  sisters.  Their 
tree  is  as  yet  carried  back  only  a  few  generations*'  One 
of  their  forefathers  had  been  mayor  of  the  tawn*/ 
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Kriegsf eld 

Scene  Of  Earliest  Known 


Ancestor , 
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All  of  the  villages  we  had  visited  in  this  section 
were  interestingly  old,  almost  medieval  in  appearance, 
away  off  the  tourist  track,  but  Kriegsfeld  seemed  to  be 
even  more  quaint  and  attached  to  the  soil-  As  we  walked 
about  the  streets  taking  pictures  -  a  picture  at  every 
turn  -  people  stared  out  the  windows  at  us,  obvious 
strangers,  or  came  out  and  stalked  around  as  it  some¬ 
thing  were  ’wrong l  And  perhaps  there  ’was,  with  u_s,  tor 
being  so  curious.  But  who  could  avoid  being  ent-ranced 
upon  hearing  and  seeing  a  real  live  town- crier ,  for  exr 
ample .  That  we  did,  and  shot  his  picture  as  he  rang 
his  bell.  Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  he  was  announcing 
a  meeting  at  the  church  at  8  that  evening  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  services  to  the  country  of  Adolph 
Hitler. 

Back  we  now  went  through  Oberhausen  to  Oberndorf 
where  Ur.  Leyendecker  turned  over  to  me  the  precious 
keystone  of  the  great  and  great-great  grandfather  s 
house 9  dated  1789.  At  the  hotel  I  had  it  wrapped  up 
extra  well,  and  carried  it  as  hand  baggage  through  the 
rest  of  our  journey  in  Germany  and  England,  safely  to 
our  home  in  Hew  York.  Here  it  now  rests  on  the  health 
of  our  living  room,  cut  loose:  ifTroci  its  time  honored 
moorings,  perhaps  wondering;  about?  i /  future,  in  this 
rapidly  shifting  America.  Let's  hope  it  manages  some¬ 
how  to  keep  intact  another  149  years. 

TO  BINGEN  AND  FRANKFURT 
Thursday,  April  14,  1938 

This  was  to  be  the  day  of  our  .  depa®.t;Ua:e .  We  had 

jf  g- 

yesterday  said  farewell  to  Erika  and  expressed!  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  company  and  great  help  in  the  ancestral 
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Evidences  Of  The  Family  Name  In  Bingen. 
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search.  It  has  resulted  in  carrying  back  my  father’s 
line  several  generations  to  the  village  of  my  mother’s 
line,  Sief ersheim .  I  am  expecting  to  learn  that  certain 
Espenschied  cousins  marri ed  in  that  village  around  1700  . 

This  morning  we  packed  our  bags  in  the  car  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  drive  about  50  miles  to  Frankfurt  where  we 
were  to  take  a  sleeping  car  for  Munich.  We  stopped  at 
Bingen  and  called  upon  Ella  Espenschied,  widow  oi  the 
well-to-do  Rhine-wine  grower,  Julius  Espenschied  of 
Bingen,  who  had  been  killed  early  in  the.  Great  War  at 
Verdun.  In  the  years  that  followed,  her  two  children 
met  tragic  deaths.  Naturally  Ella  had  for  long  been 
bowed  down  with  gr i ef .  My  wife  and  I  had  called  on  her 
in  previous  years.  She  was  now  living  with  her  brother, 
Mr.  Heuss,  in  the  big  old  house  in  Bingen.  This  house, 
I  believe,  had  been  the  summer  home  of  one  of  the  rich 
brothers  who  built  the  Coblenz  mansion  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the  greatest  privately 
owned  wine  cellar  on  the  Rhine.  Extending  up  from  it, 
on  the  hill  behind  Bingen,  are  the  extensive  vineyards 
that  yield  the  excellent  Scharlachb erg  Rhine  wine, 
named  from  the  hill  itself. 

We  were  grac iously  received  by  Ella  and  her  brother, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  and. x  spir its.  He 
has  real  ability  as  an  artist,  especially  in  sculpture, 
and  we  saw  some  of  his  work.  We  were  taken  to  dinner 
by  them  and  had  a  bottle  of  delightful  Espenschied 
Scharlachberg .  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  in 
America  do  not  know  the  Rhine  wines,  especially  these 
less  common  ones,  for  we  should  be  discontent  without 

them! 
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Rottland,  Spatlese 


Originalabfullung  der  Julius  Espenschied’schen  Gutsvenvaltung 

Riidesheim  ini  Rhcingau 
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Originalabfullung  der 
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BINGEN  AM  RHEIN 


Labels  Of  Espenschied  Rhine  Wine 
From  Both  Sides  Of  The  Rhine,  Bingen  and  Rudesheim, 

With  The  Family  Crest, 
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That  night  saw  us  in  the  historic  old  city  of  Frank¬ 
furt;  the  next  day  in  Munich;  the  following  week  in 
Berlin*  Throughabook  antiquarian  inBe.rlinl  was  able 
to  locate  an  old  German  book  on  family  coats  of  arms 
containing  the  L'spenschied  crest* 

And  finally  via  London  we  returned  again  to  our 
native  land,  after  a  total  absence  of  four  months  in 
Egypt  and  en  route*  Thus  have  we  tried  to  do  our  bit 
in  tying  together  the  old  world  and  the  new,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Espenschieds * 


<> 
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October  7,  1938 


POSTSCRIPT 


RMAMY  IM  EUROPE 


At  the  time  I  addressed  the  clan  gathering  last 
June  the  German  occupation  of  Austria  was  fresh  on 
everyone's  mind*  You  may  recall  my  having  spoken  fa¬ 
vorably  of  the  anschluss;  also  that  I  even  offered  some 
defense  of  the  other  dictator  country,  Italy,  likening 
her  conquest  of  Ethiopia  to  our  own  occupation  of  the 
open  lands  of  the  west  and  the  taking  of  Texas  and 
California  from  the  Spanish  and  Indians,  the  justifica¬ 
tion  being  that  of  a  better  use  of  the  land,  although 
at  that  time  we  had  no  such  pressing  need  as  does  Italy 
today  * 

/ 

As  I  write  thi3  postscript  the  world  is  just  recov¬ 
ering  its  equilibrium  from  having  escaped  falling  over 
the  precipice  of  general  war*  The  Czechoslovakian 
Sudeten  issue  was  settled  only  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
One  of  the  troubles  of  this  situation  is  the  system, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  system  internationally;  the  fact 
that  internationally  there  is  only  anarchy  and  that  the 
only  language  of  readjustment  the  world  knows  is  that 
of  force*  V/e,  in  the  United  States,  are  not  without 
responsibility  in  this  particular  instance*  V/e  had  a 
large-  share  in  setting  up  the  synthetic  war  baby 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  block  against  Germany. 


OUR  DIFFICULTY  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  American  opinion 
just  now  is  decidedly  ant i -German .  One  often  hears 
sharp  criticism  of  her  military  aggressiveness,  and 
Hitler  referred  to  as  a  tyrant!  This  opinion  arises 
partly  from  antagonistic  news  channels,  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  the  western  European  countries  and  by 
the  Jews*  But  it  comes  also  from  a  more  fundamental 
cause,  from  the  fact  that  our  circumstances  here  are  so 
different  from  those  of  closely-crowded  central  Europe 
as  to  prevent  a  sympathetic  understanding  either  way* 
For  it  is  the  bread-and-butter  economics  of  a  people 
that  molds  their  national  psychology* 


Here,  in  our  "splendid  isolation" ,  with  ample  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  with  the  pioneering  stage  just  behind 
us,  we  have  had  a  rugged  individualism  that  is  simply 
impossible  in  Europe,  if  a  nation  there  is  to  long  °ur- 
vive*  My  own  impression  is  that  we  in  America  overdo 
the  individual  interest;  it  is  too  selfish,  neglects 
social  r espons ib i li t y  and  lacks  regard  for  country*  as 
a  nation  we  are  immature.  On  the  other  hand  Germany 
has  idealized  the  state  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual,  in  the  interest  of  being  nationally  efficient 
in  her  tight  situation*  In  order*  to*  survive  the  Germans 
have  had  to  require  a  degree  of  conformity  and  disci¬ 
plining  in  matters  of  national  consequence,  unheard  of 
over  here.  Probably  a  more  ideal  balance  between  the 
individual  and  the  collective  interest  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes ,  but  cond i t ions  are  different 
and  until  both  nations  evolve  to  more  common  ground, 
mutual  understanding  will  be  d i f filanlt .fir 
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A  UNIFIED  GERMANY 


As  to  Germany,  herself ,  the  picture  is  quite  com¬ 
prehensible  *  Of  the  major  nations  of  the  world,  she, 
as  Italy,  was  late  in  being  unified  and  in  registering 
weight  commensurate  with  her  latent  powers*  For  300 
years  following  the  Ref orrnat ion  Germany  was  not  a  nation 
but  a  hodge-podge  of  religious  and  political  authorities, 
at  the  mercy  of  her  neighbors*  During  that  time ,  France 
and  England  were  real  nations;  France  a  dominant  power 
on  the  cont inent ,  where  she  advanced  her  front ier  toward 
the  Rhine,  and  time  and  again  swept  across  it;  England 
dominant  on  the  seas,  where  she  managed  to  capture  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  colonial  opportunities*  During  these 
times  Germany  was  at  the  very  "bottom  of  the  heap"* 
That  was  when  our  forefathers  emigrated*  Thus  has 
Germany  through  bitter  experience  learned  the  price  of 
internal  dissention*  No  wonder  she  now  puts  such  ex¬ 
treme  emphasis  upon  national  integration  and  social 
homogeneity* 


The  European  revolutions  of  1848  found  the  German 
states  too  divided  to  merge  under  the  mild  compulsion 
of  liberalism*  Then  came  the  more  driving  appeal  of 
Nationalism,  under  the  Prussian  militarism  of  Bismarck; 
and  for  the  first  time  Germany  became  a  Nation.  Once 
pulled  together,  she  proved  to  be  the  strongest  single 
element  on  the  continent,  as  she  had  been  in  the  times 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire*  In  time  she  began  to  expand 
overseas,  much  to  the  concern  of  her  heighbors.  V/hat 
happened  then  was  that  France  joined  with  Russia  and 
England  and  threw  a  restraining  cordon  around  the  Central 
Powers*  We  all  know  the  result  of  the  attempt  oi  the 
Central  Powers  to  maintain  Austrian  influence  down  the 
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Danube,  -  the  challenge  was  taken  up  by  Russia,  and  the 
World  War  started.  And  we  recall  too  the  aftermath; 
for  one  thing  the  carving-up  of  the  central  powers  into 
a  number  of  little  independent  states,  a  backwaid  stf.p 
from  the  economic  and  evolutionary  standpoint. 

PAINS  OF  EVOLUTION 

We  see  going  on  today  a  renewal  of  Germany's  con¬ 
solidation  and  expansion  in  central  Europe,  and  a  re¬ 
newal  of  her  attempt  to  command  her  share  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  world  to  which  France  and  England  had 
helped  themselves  so  liberally  during  the  period  of 
their  expansion.  An  attached  article  from  a  financial 
weekly,  appearing  at  the  end  of  this  postscript,  indi¬ 
cates  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  essential  economic 
needs  of' Germany  remain  unsatisfied.  A  late  comer  is 
never  welcomed;  readjustments  are  always  painful  to 
those  who  have.  Vain  entreaties  extending  over  years 
demonstrated  that  ad justments  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Allies  only  by  power,  as  is  the  way  of  nations  generally. 

How  are  the  problems  attending  further  evolution 
to  be  met?  By  objective  pre-vision,  or  by  collision? 
Probably  by  some  of  both  methods.  In  working  out  these 
problems  the  world  is  going  to  need  all; the  intelligence 
and  good  faith  it  can  command.  We  in  America  can  be  a 
help  or  hindrance  in  the  ferment  ing  process  of  a  shrink¬ 
ing  world,  depending  upon  our  understanding  and  upon 
our  ability  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  in  keeping 
with  the  industrial  age. 

A 

All  this  has  been  concerned  more  particularly  with 
Germany's  external  relations.  Internal lye  aha  has  been 
going  through  a  political  and  economic  revolution,  one 
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that  makes  the  Third  Reich  today  perhaps  the  most  dy¬ 
namic,  integrated  and  efficient  state  in  the  world. 
What  a  contrast  with  her  helpless  and  poverty-stricken 
condition  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago  when  our  fore¬ 
fathers  came  over,  and  what  a  contrast  also  with  her 
condition  following  the  Great  Vfarl  The  Nat ional  Social¬ 
ist  government  is  conceived  as  a  trustee-leader  for  the 
entire  people,  the  embodiment  of  the  people’s  collective 
interest.  In  addition  to  promoting  the  external  ag¬ 
gressive  policy  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  busily 
engaged  internally  in  building  great  public  works  and 
attempting  to  improve  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  masses.  To  be  sure,  as  a  form  of  government  it 
is  not  ours;  it  does  not  fit  our  conditions.  But  we 
should  realize  that  it  springs  from  a  set  of  conditions 
just  as  real  to  Germans  as  ours  are  to  Amei leans,  and 
that  the  philosophy  of  a  government  is  largely  a  matter 
of  condi t ions  rather  than  the  reverse.  Further,  this  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  art  of  government  it  sell ,  is  undex going 
rapid  evolution  in  all  countries  in  this  machine  age 

with  its  need  for  better  coordination. 

/ 

BROAD  TRENDS 


To  really  understand  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  and 
in  Germany  in  particular,  one  must  take  the  long-range 
impersonal  view.  Hi  story  has  already  recorded  the  evo¬ 
lution  in  Europe  of  many  little  city  states  and  princi¬ 
palities  into  the  present  nations.  This  evolution  has 
occurred  not  in  accordance  with  any  preconceived  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  rather  as  the  working  out  of  natural  forces. 
Future  history  may  be  expected  to  record  the  continuation 
of  this  process  of  integration  into  larger  units,  now 
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accelerated  by  the  powers  of  the  industrial  age.  The 
world  never  stays  still,  conditions  change ,  people  evolve, 
the  balances  of  nat ions  change.  The  great  question  is: 
IIow  can  this  working  out  of  natural  forces  be  accom¬ 
modated  without  violence;  when  and  how  will  man  become 


sufficiently  enlightened  to  recognize  and  deal  with  them 
intelligently,  on  an  internationally  organized  basis, 
rather  than  to  neglect  them  until  they  explode? 
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II.  Z.  Torres 


"“1  UROPE’S  need  for  raw  materials  has  divided  the 
Continent  into  two  hostile  camps.  That  need  is  so 
acute  that  it  has  dictated  the  policy  of  nations,  hag 
•  fostered  -synthetic  industries,  and  has  emboldened 
aggressive  rulr  rs  to  cast  covetous  eyes  abroad. 

The  Euro]  an  appreciates  the  correlation  between 
wool  and  work,  between  petroleum  and  prosperity. 
According  to  whether  he  belongs  to  a  "have"  or  "have  not” 
nation,  he  views  with  equanimity  or  apprehension  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  earth's  riches. 

He  sees  that  the  United  States  ranks  first  in  world  pnx 
duction  of  coal,  petroleum,  lead,  cotton,  zinc,  sulphates,  phos¬ 
phates  and  molybdenum,  and  second  in  production  of  iron, 
copper,  wool,  bauxite  and  silver. 

After  the  United  States  comes  the  British  Empire  with  its 
far-flung  Dominions  and  Commonwealths.  Canada  produces 
84%  of  the  world’s  nickel,  is  first  in  production  of  platinum  and 
asbestos,  second  in  wool,  zinc  and  coal.  Australia  is  the  greatest 
producer  of  wool,  second  in  production  of  lead,  third  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  zinc.  South  Africa  produces  half  the  gold  of  the  world, 
andlr.dia  is  first  in  world  product  ion  of  jute,  second  in  production 
of  cotton,  manganese  and  tungsten. 

A  new  factor  in  raw-  material  distribution  has  been  added  by 
Soviet  industrialization  of  what  under  the  Czars  was  agricultural 
Russia.  In  recent  years  Russia’s  production  of  iron  has  increased 
to  19%  of  the  world’s  output,  from  3%,  asbestos  to  27%,  from 
7%,  manganese  to  61%  of  world  total,  from  28%,  chrome  to 


BEHIND  the  rattling  of  German,  Italian  and 
Polish  swords  is  the  desperate  need  of  these 
“Have  Not”  countries  for  iron  ore,  oil  and  other 
raw  materials.  Germany,  for  instance,  produces 
but  6%  of  her  iron  ore  and  10%  of  her  copper  re¬ 
quirements  for  industry. 

This  need  for  raw  materials  helps  explain  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  interest  in  Spain  (iron  ore)  and 
Africa  (oil),  German  economic  penetration  of 
the  Balkans  (metals),  and  the  tremendous  impetus 
given  to  synthetic  or  “ersatz”  industries. 

Artificial  wool  and  cotton  from  cellulose, 
“leather”  from  fishskin  and  oil  from  lignite  are 
being  promoted  by  necessity  or  hv  decrees  of  dic¬ 
tators  in  the  “interests  of  national  safety”.  ITie 
rise  of  these  industries  qfTects  American  exports 
of  raw  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  oil. 


Restrictions  Handicap  Foreign  Trade 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  war  such  countries 
aj  Germany,  Italy,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  obtained  raw 
materials  necessary  to  their  industries  either  by  establishing 
foreign  credits  or  by  exports  to  high  exchange  countries  and 
applying  devisers  thus  acquired  to  purchase  of  raw  materials. 
The  world  depression  tied  up  international  trade  in  a  snarl  of 
governmental  regulation  and  bureaucratic  red  tape.  Monetary 
exchange  restrictions,  high  tariffs,  import  licenses  and  quotas 
multiplied  the  difficulties  of  all  foreign  trade,  with  near-paralyz¬ 
ing  effect  on  industries  of  countries  which  must  depend  on  their 
export  trade  for  purchase  of  necessary  raw  materials. 

The  dearth  of  raw  materials  so  aggravated  conditions  in  the 
"have  not”  countries  that  it  became  the  political  spieler’s  most 
effective  propaganda.  Tire  Continent's  major  political  dis¬ 
turbances  have  been  rooted  in  economic  maladjustment.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  Italy’s  African  adventure,  from  which  in¬ 
directly  evolved  the  Rome-Bcrlin  axis  that  threatens  to  alter 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  was  motivated  as  much  by 
a  desire  fer  Abyssinia’s  unplumbed  mineral  wealth  as  by  zeal 
for  liberation  of  Ethiopian  slaves.  The  German  Chancellor’s 
impassioned  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Sudeten  Germans  is  cor¬ 
related  with  the  fact  that  the  western  d:strict  of  Bohemia  in 
which  Czech-Gc  .-mans  are  congregated  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  history  of  Europe  for  the  past 
60  years  can  be  written  in  terms  of  iron  ore.  Iron-famished 
Germany  misses  the  huge  iron  deposits  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  form¬ 
erly  under  German  rule.  Iron  ore  once  was  the  basis  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  strength  and  prosperity.  Today  German  mine  yield  is 
only  6%  of  domestic  requirem-nt  and  official  permit  is  necessary 
for  all  works  demanding  more  then  two  tens  of  iron.  Last  year 
the  Reich  imported  18,000,000  tens. 


28%,  from  7%,  magnesite  to  42%,  from  13%,  while  the  yield  of 
Soviet  gold  mines  is  expected  within  a  decade  to  equal  that  of 
South  Africa’s  Rand.  Among  the  "have”  countries  also  must 
be  listed  France  and  Holland,  whose  rich  colonial  possessions 
ensure  abundance  of  raw  materials. 
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